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Pamoijc  military  Service 


FROM  THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THK  CANADIAN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  t2TH  APRIL,  BY 


C' 


Xleut.-Col.  Milliam  liamtlton  flDcrritt,  1?.  (S)., 

PRESIDENT  CANADIAN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
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Patriotic  Military  Service. 


BY     LIEUT.    COU.    WM.     HAMILTON     MERRITT.    R.    O.,    PRESIDENT 
CANADIAN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 


A  leaflinj;  military  authority  recently  m,\v. :  "  In  ten  years  time 
we  will  not  i.ced  any  militia  in  Canada."  On  l)einij  a.ski'(J  "  why,"  a 
very  conclusive  answer:  "  Becau.se  we  will  be  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,"  '  ••   reply. 

This  ivas,  as  it  were,  the  despairing  cry  of  a  staunch 

Canadia  ''int  Imperialist,  who  is  simply  disheartened  lieyond 

measure  ^eless  indifference  of  our  people  to  matters  concern- 

in"  the  «a  ..^  <f  our  ig  and  country.  For  consolation,  however,  we 
may  turn  to  the  following  extract,  from  an  authoritatne  publication, 
concerning  the  war  of  1812-14 — a  review  of  the  past  to  give  us  hope 
for  the  future — when  the  militia  and  Indians,  with  a  handful  of 
regulars,  saved  Canada  to  the  British  crown.     It  reads: 

"  But  Canada  possessed  a  source  of  Ktrength,  the  existence  of  which  was 
unknown  in  London,  was  scoffed  at  in  Washin^jton,  and  was  only  half  understood 
in  Montreal  itself.  The  people  of  Canada  were  loyal,  the  militia  took  the  fltld, 
and  where  there  were  no  regulars  the  militia  fought  alone.  Every  call  to  arms 
met  with  a  ready  response,  every  hostile  force  that  crossed  the  frontier  found 
resolute  Canadians  to  dispute  its  passage.  Even  the  old  settlers,  who  were 
exemi)t  from  militia  service,  turned  out  to  defend  their  homes.  The  Indians, 
too,  especially  those  under  the  celebrated  Shawnee  Indian  Chief  Tecumsoh, 
bore  an  important  part  in  many  affairs." 

So  it  would  be  again.  If  war  arose  in  the  future  the  pivotal 
factor  would  be  the  sort  of  tight  Canadians  would  put  up  for  Canada. 
That  would  be  the  element  of  uncertainty  which  might  upset  an 
enemy's  calculations.  We  well  recognize  that  when  an  enemy  strikes 
it  will  be,  as  in  1812,  when  the  guns  of  the  motherland  are  occupied 
elsewhere.  Conditions  have  changed,  no  longer  can  the  yeoman 
service  of  loyal  Indians  turn  the  tide,  transportation  and  many  new 
advances  have  vastly  altered  the  deciding  factors.  There  is  one 
condition,  however,  and  one  alone  which  can  save  us,  and  thn^-is 
Canada  awake  to  the  inevitable  requirements  of  the  age  and  of  her 
position,  Canadians  ai  ^ed  and  trained  to  the  use  of  their  arms,  not 
for  agression  but  :or  defence,  not  to  bring  war  but  to  promote  peace, 
or,  as  has  been  recently  well  expressed  in  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  speaking  of  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  Boers  : 
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"  Tho  ideal  for  Canadn  would  bo  a  population  with  a  Nlnillar  devotion  to 
their  country,  a  Himilar  conviction  that  If  need  ho  every  man  and  imy  Hhould  bo 
ready  to  turn  out  to  maintain  it  ajjainHt  any  o<ldH  and  to  tUv  lant  breath  and 
drop  of  blood,  and  Hufflclent  traininf{  and  l<no\vlodj{«'  to  make  their  determina- 
tion and  liery  resolvcH  cfTcctlve." 

Th_  Mail  and  Evipire,  alno  of  Toronto,  has  also  said  in  its 
etlitorial  articles : 

"  It  is  difHcidt  to  Ncc  what  rpas(inaJ)lo  objection  can  he  taken  to  tho  view 
that  every  ahloliodied  man  Hhould  do  bin  share  of  the  flfjhtinn.  Tliero  is  no 
difference  in  theory  between  the  duty  of  Having  the  country  in  timet*  of  war 
and  8Ui)portint{  the  country  in  times  of  jHiat  e.  Wo  would  laujib  at  tlie  idea  of 
II  special  class  l)clng  enrolled  for  the  |iurp<>st>  of  paying  taxes.  There  is  no 
dissent  from  the  principle  that  everyone  should  pay  a  share  of  the  rates. 
There  should  be  no  more  objection  taken  to  the  doctrine  that  every  man  should 
do  his  share  of  Hjjhtinn  for  his  country.  If  this  much  is  ><ranted  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  the  men  wl)o  arc  to  do  the  tlghting  should  he  taught  to  do  it  as 
effectively  as  possible." 

And  again  :  "  It  is  objected  that  the  bettor  prepared  a  nation  is  for  war  the 
more  likely  she  is  to  become  embroiled  with  her  neighbours.  Individuals  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  physical  fitness,  esitecially  when  that  condition 
has  been  reached  as  the  result  of  conscious  effort,  arc  not,  as  a  rule,  quarrel- 
some. The  man  who  is  known  to  be  a  bruiser  is  not  comnumly  selected  as  the 
victim  of  his  wrath  by  an  irate  or  inebriated  neighbour.  It  is  not  the  big  men 
who  are  observed  to  figure  most  fretjuently  in  street  disputes.  What  is  true 
of  individuals  is  likely  to  be  true  of  a  collection  of  individuals.  Wo  would 
laugh  at  the  doctrine  that  a  man  should  try  to  keep  his  muscles  placid,  and  his 
circulation  feeble,  because,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  ho  would  keep  out  of 
rows.  Yet  this  is  tho  advice  that  Canada,  a  collection  of  individuals,  has 
accepted  too  long." 

A  little  more  than  two  yt-iirs  ajjo  I  wrote  a  paper  on  "  Switzer- 
land's Citizen  Soldiery,"  whicli  I  ventured  to  bring  before  tiiis  Insti- 
tute on  the  12th  Feb.,  190(5. 

The  trend  of  events  since  then  goes  to  show  that  the  considerations 
involved  in  that  paper  were  Justitied. 

Canada's  unique  position-. 

In  a  general  review  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  we 
find  that  the  vastly  predominating  principU — that  a  man  owes  it  to 
his  family,  his  country  and  his  flag  that  he  should  not  only  be  willing 
to  help  to  protect  them  if  attacked,  but  that  he  should  fit  himself  to 
do  so — forms  the  key-stone  of  all  modern  military  systems. 

The  only  countries  worthy  of  consideration  in  all  the  world  to- 
day which  adhere  to  the  voluntary  military  system  are  Great  Britain, 
(including  Canada,)  the  Unit?d  States  and  the  Chinese  Empire.  Of 
these  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  rely  on  their  isolation  -^nd 
immense  expenditure  on  naval  and  coast  protection.  China,  it  is 
universally  recognized,  has  awakened  and  is  about  to  become,  like 
Japan,  one  of  the  ereat  military  powers.  That  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  alio'      ..-self  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  other  nation  is 
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clefti-ly  iiulicated  l)y  .Mr.  Taf't,  tlio  rr««si<lt'tit  v\vvi,  who  siiiil  in  liis 
iiiHii;,'uniI  s|M'frh  oil  the  4tli  of  Mnich  lust  : 

"  Our  CJovrrniiifiit  in  ablf  to  nlTonl  ii  HUitiiblo  iirniy  iintl  a  Hiiitabic  imvy.  It 
nifty  niaintftin  thnin  witliout  thr  Hllnlitest  tliinUfi'  ti>  tlif  Republic  or  tbc  caiiHe 
of  frpo  inHtitutiniiH,  and  fciir  of  additional  taxation  cut^ht  not  to  clian^t;  n  proper 
])olicy  In  this  regard. 

"  \\c  Hhould  have  an  army  so  or^ani/ed.  and  ko  oftlcerod.  as  to  b«>  capalilo 
In  timo  of  emergency,  in  co-o|K'ration  vvitli  tlio  national  militia,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  a  proper  national  volunteer  liiw.  rapidly  to  expand  into  a  force 
Hufflcient  to  resist  all  probable  invaHJon  from  abroad  and  to  furnish  a  respectable 
expeditionary  force,  if  nect  ssary,  in  the  mM:ntcuftnc(^  of  our  traditional  Ameri- 
can |H)licy  wideh  bears  the  name  of  President  Monroe." 

Incidentally  tin-  followi.i^'  somewlint  sijrniHcant  paraijraj)li  from 
Ha^l>ef'n  Wrrl:ljf  of  Now  York  ini;,'lit  bo  <niiitf(l : 

"  What  si/e  of  ^  ,lo  ,ve  need  '    This  would   l>e  a  very  hard  (luestion  to 

answer  if  it  were  not  the  example  of  the  only  otiier  nation  in  the  world  rh 
tjreat  and  as  rich  and  ui  isolated  in  her  grandeur  as  we  ourselves.  That  nation 
is  Great  Hritain.  Her  \\..<c  policy  decides  on  a  navy  of  a  certain  size.  This  is 
onr  only  t^uide.     We  shall  he  safe  If  we  liave  a  navy  as  ^reat  as  hers." 

TluTeforu  we  liave  Cana'la  iiia;,'MiHcently  iMolated,  eitlier  a  lony 
way  ahead  of  all  nations  of  tin;  cartli  in  wisdom  r.nd  far-si<jlite(|ness, 
or  la<,'c;iiii,'  as  much  in  thi'  tear  in  tlu;  race  for  national  safety. 
Universal  j)eace,  world-wide  free  trade,  f)ne  purse,  vej^etcriandiet  and 
a  few  other  panaceas  may  he  very  desirahle,  t)ut  so  loner  as  man  is 
maii  and  animal  is  animal  the  oidy  condition  under  wliich  we  can 
conceive  of  the  lion  \y'm^  <lo\vn  with  the  lamb  is  when  the  lamb  is 
inside  the  lion. 

HRITAIX's       tKMIKK's   VIKWS. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  (Jreat  BiHain,  the  lit.  Honhle.  H.  H. 
As<|uith,  at  a  (lovernment  bancpiet  t(  the  dele<;ati-s  to  the  I'eace 
Congress  given  last  July,  while  cordially  welcoming  and  appioving 
the  efforts  of  idealists  in  the  direction  of  peace,  from  which  he 
augured  the  best  results  for  the  future,  .said  he  could  not  indulge  in 
the  hope  that  the  youiige.st  person  now  alive  would  witne.ss  the 
advent  of  the  day  of  iiniver.sal  di.sannament.  He  was  not  inipres.sed 
by  the  contention  that  the  completeness  of  the  mechanism  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  vast  scale  on  which  war  now  was  organized,  would 
prevent  statesmen  and  diplomats  from  light-heartedly  indulging 
in  war.  The  expeiuliture  of  civilized  nations  for  armaments  was  now 
roughly  $2,500,000,000.  These  nations  did  not  buy  these  things  for 
ornaments,  they  were  intended  for  use,  and  some  day  they  would 
be  let  loo.se  upon  the  worM.  .So  long  a.s  man's  nature  continued  what 
it  was  it  would  be  necessary  for  })rudent  statesmen  to  provide  for 
war.  National  security  must  always  have  first  place  in  the  thoughts 
and  plans  of  the  ( Jovernment  of  any  country. 
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A   CORKEMPONDENT'n   DEDUfTIOJJH. 

AgHiii.ii  clt'Hpiitch  IttMt  ()  'oIkt  by  the  well  known  com-spoiMltiit, 
Mr.  H.  K.  Chrtni»H.'rliiin.  Iihh  i  '  Hijjuificrtnt  allusion  t<»  th.;  lesson  to 
be  (Imwn  from  tlie  recent  ilevelopnientH  in  KtiHtorn  Kiirope. 

"  The  concluHlon  that  every  nation  will  draw,  conference  or  no  conference, 
IH  that  the  iiumt  Hacrod  Jwnds  are  mere  thread*  before  a  Mliarp  HWord.  and  that 
the  (}ch1  of  uationH  Is  alwayB  on  the  t»ldc  of  the  blj{  battalions,  even  when  they 
are  In  barracks." 

LORD   MILNEK's   (AUTIMN. 

VVp  renieniber  that  Lord  Milncr  said  last  October  in  his  speech 
at  Vancouver: 

■  Canada  Is  Koin«  to  be  a  «reat  country.  In  anycBseoneof  theMreatcoiintrlea 
of  the  Aorld.  But  she  will  not  lie  unLjiie  In  that.  There  are  some  ither 
countrks  eciual  In  extent,  and  that,  even  with  her  vast  development,  will  be  far 
more  than  her  ecinal,  will  have  double  or  troblo  her  ixipulatlon.  The  time  may 
come  when,  with  the  growth  of  her  jxipulatlon  and  trade,  she  will  have  Interests 
In  every  part  of  the  world.  How  Is  she  «oln«  to  defend  them  .'  Bcjonei  or  later 
she  will  hpve  to  enter  the  Held  of  world-ixjlitics.  What  will  sin,  find  there.' 
Nations,  not  a  few  now,  and  there  are  -^olng  to  bo  more,  who  count  their  armed 
men  by  millions  and  their  battleships  by  scores.  Is  she  jJolnK  to  compote  with 
the  armaments  of  the  ureal  world  )>owers'.'  Or  Is  she  jjolnn  to  take  a  back  seat, 
and  a  back  seat,  mind  you.  not  onl.\  in  war  but  In  |)eace  •'  The  iwwer  of  nations 
Is  even  more  Illustrated  In  the  dally  oi>eratlon8  of  peace  than  In  the  race  strunBles 
of  war.  Wars  between  jjreat  nations  are  >}olnt?  to  be  rarer  and  karcr  as  time  passes. 
They  will  be  very  rare  occurrences,  but  every  year  an  J  ■  .  day.  not  only  on 
the  rare  occasions  that  nations  actually  Hnht  the  po-vet  ^  ...(htlni!  exercises  its 
silent,  decisive  influence  on  the  history  of  the  world.  //  i»  lik-  the  cash  nserir 
of  some  are-It  solvent  hnuk.  How  often  Is  It  necessary  to  pro<luco  mi  1  ons  and 
actually  use  them  ?  And  it  Is  credit  which  determines  the  jxiwer  and  Intlm  nee 
of  nations  just  as  It  does  the  fate  of  any  business.  Credit  In  business  rests 
ultimately  on  the  iKissesslon  and  command  of  cash,  and  so  the  Influence  and 
strength  of  a  nation.  Its  iiowcr  to  defend  Its  rl«htful  Interests.  dei«nds  ulti- 
mately on  that  tt«htin«  strength  in  war.  which  it  nevertheless  may  never  be 
called  uiwn  to  use.  Look  what  Is  happening  in  Kmo\m  to-day.  International 
boundaries  arc  being  altered,  solemn  treaties  torn  up,  and  not  a  shot  has  been 
fired,  probably  not  a  shot  will  lie  fired,  but  the  strong  will  prevail  and  the  weak 

win  go  to  the  wall.  .     .        ,  ,    .»    „ii„„ 

"  Is  Canada,  as  she  grows  and  her  external  relations  Increase,  going  to  allow 
herself,  I  will  not  say  to  be  Invaded,  but  just  to  bo  hustled  and  pusl'"(l  oft  tbe 
pavement,  whenever  It  suits  any  stronger  power  ?  Or  is  she  going  to  rely  for 
protection  on  some  friendly  neighbour  such  as  the  United  States? 

LORD   ROBERTS'   WARNING. 
Again,  in  tliis  connection  let  nie  quote  from  "  Bobs' "  last  speech 
on  Canadian  soil,  as  it  was  so  headed  in  our  papers.     Lord  Roberts 
in  hi    .»rewell  speech  in  Ottawa  last  August  stated  : 

"May  I  bo  excused  if  1  remind  those  whom  I  have  to-day  the  honour  of 
addressing,  that  as  Canada  grows  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  her  responsibilities 
will  increase,  and  may  I  express  an  earne-'  '  jpe  that  as  time  goes  on  her  rulers 
and  people  will  be  fully  alive  to  tht,  nece  of  making  adeiiuate  arrangements 

to  meet  these  responsibilities.    Believe    ...,.  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  say  this. 
Nations  have  often  foryotten  this  need  in  times  of  great  '^laterial  prosperity,    if 
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we  look  iMck  on  |WHt  hlMtory,  and  lilMtory  in  our  mircHt  Miiicto,  wo  Hhalt  Hml  that 
tliu  downfall  of  all  Kreal  natlonH,  from  Plin'  .  (a  to  the  Nialu'rlanclH,  waH  brought 
alHiut  by  their  falll««  In  thiH  eHHi>ntlal  li.'  y.  FloiirlHhlnK  and  proHiwrouH  an 
theao  natloHH  wero  they  fell  an  cany  prt-y  to  thi>»M'  who  coveted  their  riches, 
bvcaiiHe  thry  had  n<^Mli'i-t(>d  to  take  the  nioHt  ordinary  precautlouH,  and  refnimd 
to  andergo  thf  /urtomil  n'lrrijli-fn  that  wurt'  n«'«il«Hl  to  i'»Huro  tin- micurlty  of 
their  valuable  jioMMeHHlonM.  In  my  jiid«iui;nt,  i7  h  abiiotiililu  (■»«<  »i^i<W,  even  at 
the  preHont  day,  f»r  the  m/rly  >*nil  irflfarr  of  n  r"ition,  that  IIk-  wlinle  miilr 
p<il>iil<ifion  nhonld  be  (irrpiirttl  tit  lake  their  »li<iri-  in  imUfenrrin  tiimn  nj danijer." 

EARI,  (JKEYH    HOPES. 

And  tlicn  let  me  ri'iiiiiKl  the  iiuMiil>erH  of  tliis  IiiHtituto  of  the 
words  of  our  present  Oovernor  (Jeiieral,  Hin  Kxcellency  Eiirl  (Irey, 
spoken  on  2!)  Auj,'.,  1H07,  wlien  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  i-ur  new 
lihrary  and  uiuseuni.  He  siiid  he  was  j^lud  to  know  the  hiyh  prr- 
poses  of  tlie  Institute,  and  that  the  buildinjj  would  hv  'le  store-he 
of  the  records  of  the  doings  of  Canadian  patriots,  whose  lives  wo 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others.  Ho  hoped  the  Canadiai  .Militi..y 
Institute  niijjht  serve  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  whk  int'iiilrd,  and 
that  every  man  in  Canada  might  realize  that  on  liirn  rex'-f  n,  ahare 
of  the  ren J >or, nihility  for  making  hin  count rj  M'Jrnce  ,  ,.  i are  an 
puMsible. 

AIMS  OF  THIS   I'AI-KK. 

In  the  paper  which  I  previously  read  l»efore  this  Institute  I 
endeavoured  to  show  a  military  mo<lel  for  Canada  in  "  Switzerland's 
Citizen  Soldiery."     I  pointed  out  what  the  Swiss  system  was,  and  the 
vastly  different  results  obtained  by  them  from  a  smaller  expenditure 
than  a  'arjjer  expenditure  gave  us  under  our  Canadian  system.     I  also 
laid  special  stress  on  the  lessons  in  the  matter  of  instruction  and  pro- 
fessional military  a8si.stance,  to  Ije  drawn  not  only  from  Switzerland 
but  from  Great  Britain,  in   its  bearing  on   the   burdens  carried  in 
Canada  by  a  busy  non-professional  soldiery.     In  this  present  paper 
my   aim   is  to  give  a  o.ief  review  c'    '">  military  systems  in  vogue 
among  the  civilized   nations  of  the    .     ••Id,  with    notes   on   several 
countries  that  happen  to  have  come  unuer  my  personal  observation. 
First,  it  might  be  explained,  that  the  essential   ditierence   between 
"  Universal  Compulsory  Service  "  and  "  Conscription  "  is  that  in  the 
former  case  all  able  bodied  males  are  liable  to  serve  and  (where 
thoroughly  administered)  confines   exemptions  to  individual  cases, 
such  as  only  sons  of  widows,  young  men  entering  upon  a  learned 
profession,  clergy,  &c.     The  latter  (conscription)  involves  the  choosing 
by  lot  of  a  regulated  g||nual  conscript  contingent  from  amongst  a 
considerable  larger  number  of  young  nien  of  military  a,  \  and  the 
possibility  of  exemption  on  payment,  or  on  finding  a  substitute — 
conscription  has  been  almost  universally  abandoned. 

The  countries  which   have   already   jvdopted    the   principle  of 
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Universal  Compulsory  Service  are  Ar{,'entina,  Austria-Hungary, 
Bul<mria,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan, 
Norway  Peru,  Roumania,  Russia,  Servir ,  Switzerland  and  Turkey. 
Unciuestionably  Australia,  Bel<rium  and  Mexico  will  soon  to  this  end 
pass  bills  now  before  their  lefjislatures,  while  Sweden  aiso  is  jjradually 
introducing  universal  service. 

The  countries  relying  upon  voluntary  enlistment,  supplemented 
by  conscription  are  Belgium,  Brazil,  Netherlands.  Dutch  East  Imlias. 
Sweden,  Portugal  and  Spain. 

And  the  countries  relying  upon  voluntary  enli.stment  alone  are 
Canada,  China,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  table 
below  I'ives  approximately  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  more 
important  countries  of  the  world  relating  to  the  ago  when  a  man  is 
liable  to  service,  the  peace  and  war  establishments,  the  ordinary  cost 
for  the  last  year  available  and  extraordinary  cost  in  certain  cases, 
together  with  the  population  of  the  country. 

I  regret  to  have  to  use  the  word  "approximately  above,  but  in 
consulting  authorities,  (including  war  office  publications,)  I  find  a 
great  difference.  Some  authorities  recognize  untrained  reserves  and 
some  do  not.  For  example,  I  have  seen  figures  showing  the  army  of 
the  United  States  out-number  any  in  the  world,  because  their  law 
allows  all  able-bodied  males  from  the  ages  of  18  to  45  to  be  called 
out  in  war  time. 
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It  will  be  remarked  from  this  table  that  the  system  of  national 

^f  m^liUrv"'  """•''^'  ""T"'  Y'"^  *^"'  *  ver/ economical  form 
of  mil  tary  organization,  brought  perhaps  to  the  most  satisfactory 
example  jn  the  case  of  Switzerland,  taking  for  granted  that  the'r 
ofTaSe  '''°^"  ^"  the  field  under  the  most  n.oderncondit?oTs 

^r),!^^'"'''  '"  •"?*  '"."'"•^*'''  °"  ^^''^  •'"t,  but  her  military  policy  is 
perhaps  n.ore  interesting  to  us  than  many  other  countries  being 
immediately  to  the  south  of  our  great  neighbour  as  we  a"e  to  h? 
north.  Mexico  with  a  population  of  some  13,545,500  souls,  keeps  up 
rn'jrH.lf  ^''"''"I-"'  °f  29,904  and  can  put  146.500  men  and  96  gun? 
in  the  held  in  war  time.    Her  military  expenditure  is  some  $25  000  000 

near  ^utta  '         ""'"  P'"''*'''^  **^P'  ""'"^^^'  servic;  iii  the 

MILITARY  SYSTEMS. 

I  shall  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  military  systems  of 
those  countries  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  above  tkble     tTs  I 

WhLwl"  T  P*""^  ^/°™.r  ^''''^'  ^y  P-  ^-  C'ole«.  contri^buted  to 

Emn  HollZrF  '''  '^n  ^'"''"'^  y'"''  ^'^^  '»  ^^e  cases  of 
belgium,   Holland    France,   Germany,  Sweden   and    Switzerland  I 

JhX?  rr  «°"'?^hat  more  into  details  from  information  acquired 
abroad  from  citizens  of  the  respective  countries,  and  in  the  else  of 
Norway  from  a  recent  publication. 


Countries  Adopting  Universal  Compulsory  Sennce. 
Argentina  affords  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
a  patriotic  people     It  is  claimed  by  them  that  the  half  million  men 
they  can  put  m  the  field  in  war  time  are  well  armed  and  equipped 
tarvlrvL    "'^^'^^^  provides  that  every  citizen  must  ente?  the  mili- 
^Pv^Z^l^f,-         ^i^  ins  ruction, and  the  obligation  extends  over 
^5  years  the  citizens  being  divided  into  25  classes.     From  ages  20  to 
30  ten  classes  from  ages  30  to  40  ten  classes,  and  from  ages  40  to  45 
W  th^Sf  K  T^"  ^T"^'f  "''^^  undergoes  a  ballot,  an.l  "those  draw- 
se?ve  for^nn      ""'"^'•^^^P  ^o  number  provided  for  in  estimates,) 
nrnll/  1  f     ^  ^'T  '"  ^^^  '■^^"'*'"  *'••">'•  ^^080  in  excess  of  number 
provided  for  ,n  estimates  serve  for  six  months.     Then  nine  classes 
are   the   reserve   of  the  regular  army.     Then  ten  classes  form  the 
National  Guard  and  the  other  five  classes  form  the  TerritoriarG^iani 
Ihe  army  of  Argentina  is  composed   of-(a)  Regular  Army  •  rb> 
National  Guard.s,  and  (c)  Territorial  Guards.  ^  '  ^   ' 

CL^  ^'Zf'^''^^^'''^^  *'''"''"*"  °M1)  The  Permanent  Army,  and 
(^)  Reserves  of  the  permanent  army ;  these  latter  being  those  who 
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have  served  their  time,  the  10  classes  of  ajjes  20  to  30  years,  volun- 
teers of  16  to  20  years  old  from  the  schools  or  of  17  to  30  years  old 
from  the  National  Guard,  those  re-enlisting  or  those  who  have  broken 
the  military  law. 

The  National  Guard  has  its  own  fiffieers  and  non-commissioned 
oiScers,  and  is  composed  of  citi.'^ens  of  the  ten  classes  from  30  to  40 
years  of  a^e. 

The  Territorial  Guard  is  composed  of,  first,  those  officers  of  the 
territory  appointed  by  their  respective  Provincial  Governments, 
officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  coming  from  the  National  Guard, 
and  citizeuN  belonging  to  the  five  classes  of  from  40  to  45  years 
of  age. 

A  ustria-Hungary — 

Requires: — (1)  Three  years  service  in  the  "Active  Army,"  which 
will  probably  soon  be  cut  down  to  two  years.  Then  "reserve  of  Active 
Army"  for  7  yeai-s,  3  trainings  each  of  one  month.  Then  "Reserve  of 
Landwehr,"  2  years,  one  training  of  one  month.  (2)  Or  a  man  may  go 
direct  to  the  "  Landwehr "  for  two  years ;  maximum  training  in 
Austria  20  weeks ;  in  Hungary  25  weeks.  Then  "  Reserve  of  Land- 
wehr" for  10  years;  one  training  of  one  month,  or  (3)  to  "  Ersatz 
Reserve,"  training  2  months,  then  to  age  42  in  "  Landsturm." 

Bulgaria — 

In  'Active  Army"  2  or  3  years.     Then  "  Reserve  of  Active  Army" 
18  or  16  years.     In  the  "  Territorial  Army  "  service  is  to  ages  of  44 
and  46. 
Chile — 

"  Active  Army,"   initial   training  6  months ;  then  "  Reserve  of 
Active  Army  "  for  9  years,  and  the  "  Reserve  "  to  age  of  45. 
Denmark — 

"  Active  Army,"  8  years — initial  training  6^  to  19  months ;  then 
"Territorial  Army"  for  8  years  with  2  trainings  each  of  25  days. 
France — 

Everyone  has  to  serve  for  2  years  in  the  "  Active  Army  "  save 
for  physical  unKtness.  Then  "Army  Reserve"  for  11  years  with  2 
trainings  of  23  and  15  days  ;  then  "  Territorial  Army  "  for  6  years, 
with  one  training  of  9  days,  and  then  "  Territorial  Reserve  "  for  6 
years  with  no  training  but  one  muster  of  one  day.  Every  man  gives 
25  years  service  to  the  State.  Where  there  are  only  two  brothers  in 
a  lamily  one  may  be  "  ajourn^  "  until  No.  1  has  done  his  time. 

Men  partially  but  permanently  unfit  for  active  service  go  into 
the  "services  auxiliaries,"  such  as  clerks,  orderlies,  &c. 

The  Koldier  in  France  only  gets  _ie  cent  a  day,  but  he  is  well 
fed.     A  high  authority  in  France  states  that  any  good  man  in  France 
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will  tell  you  that  he  looks  h.^k  on  his  soldiering  time  as  some  of  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life. 
Oermany — 

fn..  J"^"  ^^?"  ^r''T'  <^':P"\20  to  22  years  of  age.)  in  "Active  Army" 
for  all  except  "volunteers."  who  are  permitted  to  do  their  service  in 
one  year  on  passing  military  examination  and  other  eduntional 
tests.  These  latter  provide  their  own  uniform  and  are  at  other 
expenses.  Then  in  the  "Army  Reserve"  for  6  years,  (from  22  to  28 
years  of  age,)  in  which  the  two  year  man  puts  in  2  trainings  of  28 
and  14  days,  and  the  "volunteer"  three  trainings  of  10.  6  and  4 
weeks.  Then  in  the  "Landwehr"  for  5  years,  (from  28  to  33  years  of 
age.)  with  one  training  ox  14  days  for  the  2  year  man,  and  2  weeks 
for  the  volunteer,  the  latter  being  voluntary.  Then  to  age  of  45  in 
Landsturm  Men  are  given  every  possible  latitude  about  the  \ears 
they  are  called  out  to  serve  in  the  "Reserve."  Some  slight  vari'ation 
seems  to  exist  in  the  lengths  of  trainings  in  different  kingdoms  in 
the  German  Empire,  such  as  Bavaria,  where  there  are,  or  were, 
(according  to  an  informant,)  two  services  in  the  "Reserve"  and  "Land- 
wehr,   e^h  of  14  days.     Though  Bavarians  do  not  like  being  in  the 

ii^thrarm"""'^'  ^^'  °°^  °*'  *''^'"  '"'"^  ""^  "'"  ^*^*"aa"  ''^e  to  serve 
In  Germany  the  allowance  to  feed  the  men  is  so  much  a  head, 
and  not  by  weight  as  with  us.  One  major,  (called  "economy  master,") 
per  regiment  (three  battalions)  looks  after  the  feeding  of  the  corps 
and  m  big  garrisons  all  the  regiments  club  together  and  have  their 
own  bakeries,  slaughter  houses,  &c. 

One  has  heard  so  much  against  the  compulsory  military  service 
of  Europe  that  I  teel  it  might  be  of  interest  to  give  my  impressions 

n.f?tP'f'*r  '^*^«7**»°°  '"  G}«'-°»a"y  and  the  views  of  at  feast  one 
native  or  that  country. 

Instead  of  there  being  any  appearance  of  depression  or  dissatis- 
f^tion  on  the  part  of  the  many  soldiers  to  be  seen  constantly,  whether 
off  duty  walking  on  the  streets  or  marching  to  or  from  target  shoot- 
^Lt^'lZ  r  «=^'"ff  kit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 

robust,  cleaner  or  hi  ppier  looking  lot  of  men  anywhere  or  under  any 
condition.  Such  men  as  porters  in  hotels,  who  had  served  their  time 
in  the  active  army  and  were  looking  forward  to  notices  for  their 
trainings  on  the  Reserve  or  Landwehr,  express  no  note  of  dissatisfac- 
tion but  on  the  contrary  appear  to  take  great  pride  and  interest  in 
their  service  and  in  their  certificates  and  promotions 

FnaliJ^"?*"  l""!'  T  ^^^  ^""T'  i^'  *  ^^''^y  years'  residence  in 
t-ngland.  where  he  had  married  and  owned  a  large  busire^s  seemed 
especially   well  qualified   to  judge  of  the  relatfve  mL- -cs'  of    Ihe 
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"enlightened"  volunteer  system  of  England  <is  against  the  "barbarous" 
compulsion  of  Germany.  Strange  to  say,  lowever,  this  g'  ienian  is 
a  most  enthu'iiastie  advocate  of  the  German  system,  no  only  for 
Germany  but  for  England  or  any  other  country.  He  contends  that 
compulsory  military  service  has  been  the  making  of  Germany,  com- 
mercially and  otherwise.  That  it  has  made  her  men  sober,  diligent, 
cleanly  and  systematic.  That  their  military  service  is  the  happiest 
time  of  their  lives.  Through  it  the  "physicians'  bill"  of  (}ermany  is 
wonderfully  .small,  and  in  his  opinion  it  has  raised  the  intellectual 
welfare  and  the  moral  stamina  of  the  whole  people.  This  German 
gentleman  contended  that  a  soldier  cannot  be  made  through  volun- 
tary drill,  for  the  main  object  of  the  German  training  is  to  promote 
enduraiice.  This  is  done  by  starting  with  short  marches,  then 
longer  until  long  marchc  *  with  full  kilt  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
He  holds  that  this  training  tends  to  insure  good  hea'th  and  the  power 
of  endurance.  He  would  advocate  this  .sort  of  drill  tor  the  sake  of 
health  and  humanity,  even'if  there  were  univer.sal  peace.  As  a  large 
employer  of  labour  in  England  he  did  not  like  the  volunteer  .system, 
for  many  of  his  men  might  want  to  go  at  once,  while  if  it  was  obli- 
gatory the  men  would  go  by  turn-  and  the  matter  of  military  service 
be  sy.stematized. 

The  experience  of  this  gentleman  in  his  own  country  carried  the 
good  results  from  compulsory  military  service  much  further  than  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  go.  He  obse  'ved  that  the  result  had 
been  no  less  remarkable  on  the  habits  of  tl  e  women  of  Germany 
than  on  the  men.  Thp.t  much  of  the  present  day  cleanliness  and 
diligence  of  the  German  women  was  due  to  this  cause.  On  the  one 
hand,  their  sons  coming  home  from  the  system  and  method  of  military 
life  would  make  suggestions  and  then  assist  their  mothers  to  have 
that  cleanliness  wiiich  they  had  been  taught  as  essential  in  their 
military  service.  On  the  other  hand,  many  women  were  made  early 
risers  by  being  obliged  to  get  breakfast  for  the  "voluT)teer"  part  of 
the  army,  who  can  live  where  they  like,  but  must  turn  out  at  four  or 
five  in  the  morning  for  early  marches,  &c.  Again,  where  there  's 
this  form  of  military  service  it  a.s8isted  to  mould  the  minds  of  m  u, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  helps  to  avoid  strikes  anr'  ass'sts  in  pro- 
moting intelligence  among  workmen, 

Another  explanation  of  what  I  had  observed  was  given  me  by 
this  gent.eman.  The  wonderfully  smart  appearance  of  the  turn- 
outs strikes  one,  a  condition  which  I  did  not  remember  years  ago. 
He  informed  me  that  all  advertisements  for  grooms  and  coachmen 
provide  that  they  must  *  ve  served  in  the  anny,  (cavalry  or  horse 
artillery,)  and  I  must  confess  to  having  seen  in  Wiesbaden  carriages:- 
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and  horses  from  liver;'  stables  which  for  smartness  will  sorely  press 
any  turn-out  that  1  have  ever  seen  in  the  prize  rinjj  in  Toronto 

Every  one  travelling  ia  Germany  is  struck  with  the  smu:  clean 
appearance  an.l  civility  of  all  railway  and  post-office  officials,  street 
car  conductors,  inotormen,  &c.,  &c.  Their  manners  and  bearing  is  a 
marked  contrast  to  what  we  are  unfortunately  accustomed  to  under 
our  free  and  untrammelled  volunteer  condition.  I  have  used  Germany 
as  an  example  of  results,  and  must  now  pass  on  more  briefly  to  other 
countries.  ^ 

Chreece — 

*K-  A  ™*"^«'"^^«  fj?"- 2  years  in  the  "Active  Army."  for  10  years  in 
the  "Army  Re.serve,  then  he  is  in  the  "Territorial  Army"  for  8  years 
and  m  its  '  Reserve    for  10  years. 

Italy — 

Service   in   the  "Active  Army"   is  for  2  or  3  veai-s  hnf  \i  ,'« 
requently  curtailed  Then  in  the  "A^y  Beservl'TterS  5n  relv  ." 

"Land  woh^  T  "^  T^  ^™'"""F  °J  2  '^^^^^'  *»^^"  "  ^°bile  Militia  "  or 
Land wehr  for  3  or  4  years,  and  then  "  Territorial  Army  "  for  7  vears 
or  to  the  a^e  of  39.  Or.  if  service  is  not  done  in  the  Active  Army  a 
man  IS  in  the  Complementary  Roerve  for  8  or  9  years  with  traSg 
of  2  to  6  months,  and  then  to  the  Mobile  Militia  as  above  Or  5 
third  class  goes  to  "Territorial  Army"  direct 

krly  *lean  and  «mart   looking,  comparing  even   favourab^   with 
Germany  in  this  respect,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Japan — 

orthtaTv""^?h'.!;'''''''!'''*^""^'*'"i^°  ^'^  ^^'•^'''^  '»  the  navy 
or  the  army.     There  are  two  systems  of  service  in  the  army     (l) 

"Activ-e  Army"  for  2  or  3  years,  then  "Army  Reserve"  54  orTf yeai 
with  2  trainings  each  of  60  days,  then  "Koby"  (LandweTrtU  S 
SI1  a"''  ^Zl  trainings  each  of  60  days.  the^•Koku„T^n"  or  Terri- 
torial Army  2§  years  with  no  training.  (2)  "Hoju"  (Ermiz\  U^IIL 
with  three  trainings  of  90  60  and  60^da^s!  then'^o  "l^-^I^arv" 

The  Japanese  have  the  German  "one  year  volunteer"  system 
Norway — 

A  man  may  elect  to  serve  at  age  of  20  years,  but  general  enroll 
ment  takes  place  at  22  years.     "  ictive  Army  "  for  6^year8  (2S-28  ) 
Landvarn    6  years,  (29-34,)  "  Landstorm  "  4  years,  (35-38 )'  'Land 
storm  Reserve"  to  50  years  of  age.     On  showing  good  cause  eS 
ment^can  be  postponed  to  age  of  25.     Trainings^asTeJ  f?rth  in  table 
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Cavalry    

Field  Artillery 

Fortress  Artillery  . . 
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Mountain  Artillery . 

Infantry  

Pay  &  Clothing  Dipt. 

Medical  Corps 

Train  Corps 

A — Small  ...    . 
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Exemptions  from  service  are  limited  to  the  clergy,  pilots,  men 
rejected  for  physical  reasons,  and  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour  or 
awaiting  trial  for  offences  likely  to  lead  to  such  sentence. 

In  Civilian  Clubs  some  46,000  members  shoot  over  30  rounds,  of 
whom  about  one-quarter  are  under  the  age  of  service.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Lewis,  late  19th  Hussars,  has  contributed  a  valuable  report  on  the 
Norwegian  system  in  "  A  Territorial  Army  in  Being,"  a  work  already 
alluded  to.    Among  other  things  he  states : 

"  In  Norway  it  is  not  only  every  man's  duty  but  his  right  and  an  honour  to 
serve,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  is  regarded  in  the  eyes  ot  the  la'vt  as  the 

accompaniment   of    State   punishment  in  its  severer  forms" "The 

Norwegian  Landstorm  in  1905  manned  the  frontier  within  24  hours  ot  the  order 

to  mobilise  being  given." "A  spirit  of  serious  reality  permeates  the  whole 

organization." 

This  unfortunately  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  public  opinion 
of  military  organization  in  Canada,  and  even  not  infrequently  on  the 
part  of  those  serving,  with  whom  an  order,  for  example,  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  something  quite  contingent  to  personal  convenience  or 
inclination.  At  about  10  years  old  both  boys  and  girla  undergo 
compulsory  gymnastic  instruction  on  the  Swedish  principles  for  abovit 
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2  hours  a  week.  Compulsory  rifle  shooting  is  extendo«J  to  the 
Klementary  and  Hijjh  Schools. 

All  officers  attend  a  War  Schoul  Miose  termed  "  Militia  "  for  one 
year  and  "  Re^jular  "  for  3  years.  They  must  previously  have  done 
recruit  and  refjiiiierital  trainincj.  The  cheap  (free  to  "M'ilitia"  grade,) 
and  excellent  character  of  the  education  in  the  War  School  makes 
an  abundance  of  candidates  forthctnning.  Allowances  are  given  for 
outfits  to  officers.  There  are  5  brigade  schools  for  N.  C.  Os.  and  one 
Corporal's  school.  Course  is  3  or  4  years  and  ordinary  army  pay  is 
given,  besides  (juarters  food  and  clo'thing.  The  educational  training 
IS  no  good  that  there  is  .lo  lack  of  candidates  for  admission.  As  with 
officers  some  graduates  become  "Regular"  and  the  rest  are  "Militia." 

During  training  about  Is  Id  extra  is  allowed  for  wife  and  family 
of  married  men.     Mr.  Lewis  says  in  connetion  with  the  engineers: 

"  One  of  the  principal  advantafies  of  a  system  of  universal  service  is  the  use 
which  can  be  made  for  national  defence  of  skill  and  ability  amonf*  the  civilian 

population." "For  the  Pay  and  Clothing  Dept.  are  enlistwl  nuch  men 

as  bakers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  who,  besides  their  trades,  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  military  training.  Medical  students  become  officers  in  the  medical 
corps,  while  the  rank  and  file  are  recruited  from  dentists,  chemists  and  men 
with  short  sight.  Veterinary  surgeons  and  students  commence  their  training 
as  ordinary  soldiers  and  assistants  to  the  veterinary  officers,  followed  by  pro- 
motion to  non-commissioned  rank.  Subsequent  apiwiatment  as  veterinary 
officer  depends,  in  the  case  of  students,  on  their  passing  the  Civil  Veterinary 
examination." 

Farmers  are  given  $25  a  year  and  25c  a  day  during  peace  train- 
ing, or  6  cents  a  day  during  war,  for  each  horse  suitable  for  cavalry. 
These  are  called  up  for  recruit  and  regimental  training. 

There  is  nothing  more  urgently  needed  in  the  Canadian  Militia 
than  some  such  analagous  system  to  provide  horses.mado  suitable  to  our 
country.  The  summary  facts  from  Mr.  Lewis'  investigation  of  the 
Norwegian  Military  System  are  : 

1.  That  no  real  or  serious  interference  with  professional  occu- 
pation or  trade  exists  as  a  result  of  the  service. 

2.  Excellent  effect  on  the  physique  and  health  of  all  from  the 
open  air  training  and  regular  life. 

3.  A  national  advantage  from  the  short  common  life  in  barracks 
or  camp. 

4.  No  trace  of  jingoism  or  militarism  exists  in  the  country. 

5.  There  is  no  real  opposition  to  the  service. 

6.  The  performance  of  this  service  is  a  valuable  means  of 
national  education, 

Roumania — 

A  reorganization  is  in  process,  but  under  the  present  .system  a 
man  serves  in  the  "Active  Army"  for  2  or  3  years,  is  on  leave  for  5  or 
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4  veare,  in  the  "Army  ReHcrve"  for  5  yean* ;  then  Militia"  for  3  years 
and  "Territorial  Array"  for  4  years.  For  the  Calarashi  Cavalry  the 
service  is  intermittent,  initial  training  of  60  days,  with  subsequent 
periodic  trainings. 

B^iSffia — 

(1)  European  Army.  "Active  Army"  three  or  four  years; 
"Army  Reserve"  14  years'  with  2  trainings  each  6  weeks,  then  "Terri- 
torial Army"  5  years.  Caucasian  Army.  "Active  Army"  3  years, 
"Army  Reserve"  15  years,  then  "Territorial  Army"  to  age  44. 
Aaiattc  Army.  "Active  Army"  4  years,  "Army  Reserve"  13  years, 
'Territorial  Army"  to  age  44.  Or  (2)  To  "Territorial  Army"  direct. 
Cossack  Services.  Preliminary  Training  3  years ;  embodied  service  4 
years,  "on  leave"  4  years,  "Reserve"  4  years. 

Servia — 

"  Active  Army,"  IJ  or  2  years,  "  Army  Reserve,"  9  years,  Land- 
wehr  J  and  "  Territorial  Army  '  7  years. 

Switzerland — 

Since  my  paper  on  "  Switzerland's  Citizen  Soldiery  "  was  read 
before  this  Institute  in  1906,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  law, 
which  provides  for  a  longer  period  of  training  during  the  first  year 
for  all  arms,  and  a  slightly  increased  total  service  for  all  arms  except 
Cavalry.  This  became  law  by  the  final  vote  of  the  whole  people  on 
"Referendum"  on  November  3d,  1907.  As  it  carried  by  a  very  larfje 
majority  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  proofs  available  of  the  popu- 
larity of  an  intelligently  administered  compulsory  military  system. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  vote  in  Switzerland  was 
not  upon  some  untried  experiment,  but  the  further  endorsation  of  an 
ei  lightened  people  of  a  system  they  had  had  under  trial  for 33  years. 
Ii.  teed,  it  is  stated  that  the  Swiss  were,  after  the  English  in  olden 
times,  the  first  people  in  Europe  to  adopt  the  sy.stem  of  universal 
liability  to  military  service.  The  "Militia"  system  has  been  in  vogue 
among  them  for  the  last  600  years.  The  definition  of  which  system 
by  Burke  is  "An  armed  people  is  the  true  constitutional  militia  of 
the  kingdom." 
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The  foUo'.ring  table  will  give  the  periods  of  service  in  Switzer- 
land under  the  law  of  1907 : 
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The  Swiss  Military  System  has  been  so  markedly  successail  in 
giving  an  efficiently  armed  and  trained  nation  that  the  National 
Service  League  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Lord  Roberts  is  President 
and  Lord  Milner  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  organized  a  committee 
of  representative  men  to  visit  Switzerland  in  1907  and  make  a  report 
on  its  Military  System.  Representatives  of  The  Times,  The  Morning 
Post,  The  Tribune,  The  Daily  Telegraph,  The  Clarion,  The  Wesi- 
niinster  Gazette  and  The  Daily  Mirror  accompanied  the  committee. 
In  welcoming  them  the  President  of  the  Federation  said,  among 
other  things : 

"  Our  military  institutions  constitute  at  once  a  basis  uf  democracy,  a  school 
of  manliness,  a  school  of  civic  virtue,  of  self  sacrifice  and  of  faithtnlncss  to  duty, 
and  with  us  the  obligation  (to  serve)  is  considered  as  the  privilege  of  the 
citizen." 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  signed  by  22  representative 
men,  and  it  said  in  part :  "The  enquiries  made  by  the  British  Com- 
mittee, which  has  recently  been  enabled  by  the  generous  courtesy  of 
the  Swiss  Government  to  investigate  the  Swiss  Military  System,  led 
the  Committee  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  is  extremely  popu- 
lar in  Switzerland,  and  has  produced  results  of  which  the  Swiss 
nation  may  well  be  proud.  It  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  Swiss  people ;  it  brings  together  all 
classes  of  the  community  in  friendly  comradeship  and  co-operation 
in  a  common  cause,  and  it  appears  to  entail  but  slight  interference 
with  the  Industrial  life  of  tlte  people." 
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An  averRffe  of  employees  absent  from  a  number  of  Swiss  firms 
through  military  duty  in  1007,  was  only  2.17  per  cent,  and  it  is 
urnuiKed  that  a  mnnn  occupation  in  civil  life  is  carried  on  in  his 
military  service,  and  indeed  he  often  is  tau^dit  much  of  value  to  him 
in  his  usual  occupation.  The  British  Military  Attache  at  Berne  as  a 
result  of  his  experience  wrote  : 

"  The  8w1h8  Array  is  a  school  for  the  nation,  ami,  as  almcst  all  Swiss  in 
rcsDonHible  poHltions  will  tell  you,  'If  we  had  not  «ot  the  army  we  shouUl  have 
to  invent  something  to  take  its  place.'  The  keynote  of  their  attitude  is.  that  it 
is  a  free  u.^an'8  right  and  honour  to  norve  his  country,  and  a  disgrace  to  shirk 
this  honorable  duty.  Those  who  are  unable  to  nerve  owing  to  physical  Uoflciency 
are  honestly  pitied." 

Were  we  in  Canada  working  on  the  Swiss  System  exactly,  we 
should  have  600,000  armed  men,  and  the  total  available  number  of 
trained  men  who  would  fight  or  work  in  war  time  to  defend  their 
country  would  then  be  l,100,OfH),  and  the  burden  per  capita  to  us 
would  be  no  greater  than  the  Swiss  is  bearing  in  his  country  to-day. 
And  it  is  jioiiited  out  that  statistics  from  Switzerland,  Norway  and 
other  countries  show  that  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  males 
within  th.-  military  age  serving  at  one  time  is  .surprisingly  imaU, 
therefore  the  actual  haron.  ip  to  businesses,  &c.,  is  much  lighter  than 
might  be  expected. 

Turkey  excludes  Christiana  from  the  privilege  of  miliUry 
service,  but  takes  care  to  make  them  pay  a  military  tax  in  lieu.  A 
partial  exemption  is  purchasable,  as  is  much  other  official  considera- 
tion in  that  country.  The  service  in  the  "Active  Army"  is  3  or  4 
years.  "Army  Reserve"  is  6  or  5  years,  with  one  training  of  6  weeks, 
then  "Landwehr"  for  9  years,  with  2  trainitigs  each  one  month,  and 
then  "Landsturm"  2  years  with  no  training. 


II. 


Vw«. 


Countries  relying  upon  voluntary  enlistment  supplemented  ^ 

Belgium. — 

They  are  about  to  adopt  Universal  Compulsoij  Service  in 
Belgium,  but  meanwhile  the  system  is  by  ballot,  those  conscripts 
chosen  serving  two  years  in  the  "  Active  Army "  and  in  "  Army 
Reserve"  for  5  years.  Volunteers  enlist  for  5,  4  or  3  years  and  turn 
out  every  Sunday  morning  for  training.  Those  serving  in  Belgium 
are  about  two-thirds  conscripts  to  one-third  volunteers. 

Brazil — 

"Active  Army,"  2  years,  "Army  Reserve,"  7  years,  one  training 
of  one  month.  "Second  Reserve,"  3  years,  one  training  of  one  month, 
or  4  years  with  no  training. 
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Vethsrianda — 

At  20  years  old  the  majority  of  the  sons  of  any  family,  (or  one- 
half  if  thei4  are  an  even  number  of  sons.)  must  serve  for  8  months  m 
the  "Active  Army."  (or  4  months  if  posseHHed  of  a  School  Cadet  Certi- 
ficate.) then  for  16  days  the  next  '•3ar.  and  then  for  6  weeks  for  3 
years  Then  "Reserve"  for  6  years,  dismounted  branches  only,  one 
mining  each  year  for  2  weeks.  Then  "  Landsturm."  In  this  service 
they  cannot  rise  «bove  the  rank  of  a  warrant  officer. 

All  officers  of  the  Active  Armv  are  permanent  officers,  graduates 
xjf  the  war  college  an''  professional  soldiers.  .  ,    ,  ,      ^.  ^. 

Iimtruction  of  boys  at  school  is  furnished  by  the  permanent 
officers,  and  by  the  N.  C.  Os.  who  are  serving  u.cir  usual  training  in 
the  army,  and  who  ar.  paid  for  this  extra  work.  All  officers  „,uHt 
have  first  served  the  usual  Citizen  Soldier  course  and  then  they 
enter  a  four  years'  course  in  the  Academy  of  War.  after  whidi  they 
get  a  commission  of  lieutenant.  They  can  then  nse  according  to 
Fijniority  to  any  command. 
Sweden— 

The  Militory  System  of  Sweden  has  been  spoken  of  by  a  high 
military  authority  who  said  : 

"  If  you  want  to  know  what  a  Citizen  Army  should  and  c^^^e  I  advise  your 
studying  Sweden.  A  land  of  hi^h  education  and  enormous  patriotism.  These 
advantages  give  great  results  in  a  short  training.' 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  experts  of  military  systems  class 
Sweden  with  Norway  and  Switzerland  as  the  best  European  models 
of  an  effective  national  soldiery.       .  ,        .   .         ^  ,   „,    „„„^ 

"  Active  Army."  8  years.  Initial  training  at  age  of  21  years 
150-280  days;  then  3  or  2  subsequent  trainings  of  1  month.  Ihe 
initial  service  is  to  be  increased  to  one  year  for  everybody.  Then 
for  4  years  in  "Army  Reserve,"  which  brings  a  man  to  his  33d  year 
of  age.     Lastly,  for  8  years  in  the  "  Landstorm." 

There  are  gymnastics  in  the  schools  and  drill  in  connection  there- 
with. There  are  also  gymnastic  v.uiversities.  in  which  it  takes  d 
years  to  graduate.     Many  officers  pass  this  course. 

All  officers  are  permanent  who  have  passed  through  the  war 
college,  but  all  must  have  first  served  as  citizen  soldiers.  Ihese 
officers  inf  'ruct  in  the  high  schools. 

III. 


Countries  relying  upon  Conscription. 

Portugal —  _  ..  _ 

"  Active  Army,"  3  years.    "  Army  Reserve,    5  years 
tiainiugs,  each  20  days.     Then  a  "  2nd  Reserve '    for  7  years 
trainings  or  more,  and  in  "Territorial  Army'  to  age  of  40  years. 
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"  Active  Arniy,"  noinin»Uy  8  ye^rs.  but  actually  2  yeaw.  "  Anny 
Reserve. "  3  or  4  years,  with  annual  training  for  1  month.  Then  "  2nd 
Reserve"  for  «  years,  no  training. 

IV. 

Countriet  raying  upon  Voluntary  Enliatment. 

Fo-mer  "  Banner  Troops"  and  "  Provincial  Militias"  being  replaced 
bv  mouem  forces,  but  organization  is  defective  and  results  are 
unequal.  "  Active  Army,"  3  years  ;  "  Army  Reserve,"  3  yean.,  and 
"  Territorial  Army"  4  years.  In  the  numbers  given  in  preceding  »ible 
the  Provincial  Militias  of  dubious  value  are  excluded,  the  figures 
applying  only  to  troops  with  best  type  of  modern  arnis,  &c. 
United  Stuten  of  Anutrica— 

Regular  Army  3  yeai*.  Recruiting  highly  unsatisfactory  and 
desertions  fn.iuent.     No  Reserves. 

State  Militias  of  about  100.000  are  of  varying  efticiency  and  in 
process  of  re-organization.  Since  May,  1908,  the  State  Militia  are 
available  for  exterior  war.  Service  in  unorganized  militia  is  lege'ly 
compulsory  for  all  able-bodied  males  aged  18-45. 

Oreat  Britain — 

Details  of  the  establishments  may  be  interesti::^. 

TABLE  D. 

Regular*                                          Vniti  P.  E.  UniU                 H\  E. 

Hoosehold  Cavalry ?„^^8*"-  iSS  [HRegts.                7,8<W 

Line  Cavalry 13  Begts.  9396  ) 

Roval  Horse  ArtlUery 14  btyH.  2202  6  btys  4  A.  C's      2,042 

RoySl  Field  Artillery 99  btyn.  13912  66  btys  4  A.  C'8     25.682 

Royal  Garrison  ArtiUery 6  bty«,  Ac.  6783  6  btys                     1.880 

Roval  Enfllneers Various  6446  hSunits                     4,900 

Fobt  Guards 8  bns.  6367  (73bn8 

Line  Infantry 70  bns.  MIW  1*2  cot}*'^'^-         '®'®'" 

Total  Peace  Estab.,  101,397 

Irish  horse 2  «««»«•  ,.  ••* 

Field  Artillery 2i  S*"^**-  i5'5!2 

Bus.  Infantry '«  bns.  44,666 

Extra  Reserve  Bus.  Inf 31  bns.  20,014 

Garrison  Artillery 2  Corps  1,840 

Engineers 2  Corps  1.280 

Territorial  Army  „     ^ 

Yeomanry  Cavalry 56  Regts.  26.208 

Horse  and  Field  Artillery 182  btys  34.832 

Mountain  and  Heavy  Artillery 18  btys  4,920 

Other  Artillery  details 2  units  144 

Garrison  ArtiUery ??  ",°**"  l'^ 

Engineers VaF^o»8  9.539 

Cvclist  Infantry lO  bns.  6.480 

llt^tvy......! ISObns,  m,«23 

Non-Combatants.  all  services M,fi4v 

Total  War  Service  Establishment 613,864 
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ants 
A  recent  London  paper  says : 

pogaible  contingencies. 

Canuihi—  anything  about  our  Canadian  Mili- 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  »*/  J?yr'  H^^g   for  all  know  as  much 
tary  System  to  the  --^^^  ^^  f^e^^^^^.Vt  note  in  passing  how  we 
or  more  about  it  than  \'^«-.,  f  ^\'i'J'Jifary  syste.ns  of  the  world 
stand  by  crn"'"^'!  em  mieht  noT  imprVrb   be  designated  the 
The  Canadian  System  migntn  v    ^.^  ^^^  ^^  night  in 

"  dollar"  system.     Our  c  ty  C'^F-  -  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  abandoned  volunteer 
their  local  armouries,  might  ^^  comp  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^ 

system  in  Great  Britain,  w^«  ^m^n^f  ^r  Canadian  Militia  the 
tLse  attending  the  ^^^^^^^^^^Tln  extremely  important  factor, 
dollar,  with  shelter  »^°*l^"'^^f  "'^"^'been  obliged  to  increase  the  pay 
The  Militia  Department  have  been       ^  j^^^,  ^ne  cent 

^^l  I^P  t^^:^^^!:^.^:^^  P^nciple.  has  to  adopt 

The^"  dollar"  basis  to  nil  i|errank^^^^  ^^  ^j.  ^eing 

In   England   and  "^her  cou"h'^^^^^ 
obliged  to  defend  home  and  coun^'so^^  ^^  every  man. 

question,  treated  as  a  ^'''^J^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^    deride  the  possibility  of  any 
iith  us  it  is  the  «"/o^^^  *\;,',XinV  Canada,  and  to  discredit,  as 

system    we   adopt  the      Expeditionary  ro  permanent 
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States,  as  we  have  our  Mounted  Police,  we  are  luxuriating  in  the  most 
expensive  form  of  soldier  organization  in  the  world  The  authorized 
establishment  of  our  Permanent  Corps  is  4854.  (the  EKped.t.ona.y 
basis,)  and  of  the  rest  of  our  militia  (the  volunteer  and  "dollar  basis) 
it  is  '53,983,  with  108  guns  in  all. 

For  a  somewhat  similar  expenditure  to  that  under  which  Canada, 
on  her  "dollar"  system,  can  put  58.837  men  in  the  tield,  (supposing 
they  could  be  armed  and  equipped.)  the  "  Patriotic  Military  Service 
system  of  Argentina  gives  her  500,000  men,  Bulgaria  381.000  and 
Switzerland  540,000,  all  trained,  armed  and  equipped.  I  would  like 
to  maV^  it  abundantly  clear  that  my  intention  is  in  no  way  to 
criticise  the  personnel  of  the  permanent  corps,  but  merely  the  funda- 
mental system  which  leads  to  their  existence  in  such  unnecessary 
numbers.  This,  and  the  matter  of  care  of  fortresses  and  the  decen- 
tralization of  instruction  I  ventured  to  treat  at  .some  length  in  my 
paper  on  "Switzerland's  Citizen  Soldiery,"  and  it  seems  so  important 
that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  again  alluding  to  it. 

Care  of  Fortresses — 

In  an  excellent  booklet,  "A  Territorial  Army  in  Being"— 
a  practical  study  of  the  Swiss  Militia  and  the  Norwegian  Militia— 
published  by  John  Murray,  London,  price  one  shilling,  Lt.-Col.  C. 
l)elm^  Radcliffe.  C.  M.  G.,  &c..  British  military  attache  at  Berne, 
writes  : — 

"  In  order  to  ensure  nniformity  in  the  military  instruction  there  is  a  per- 
manent body  of  instructors  of  about  220  officers  and  N.  C.  ()'».  Th,'se  are  prac- 
tically nil  tlie  permanent  troops  existing  in  Switzerland.  And  again,  he  says  : 
"  I  will  not  enter  into  details  a,H  to  the  enf<inecr,  medical  services,  commissariat 
and  supply  service,  train,  railvcay  services,  telegraphs  and  wireless  telegraphy, 
balloonino,  arsenals  and  establishments,  fortifications.  *c.  I  will  merely 
emphasise  again  that  they  are  complete,  existing  and  working  organizations 
ready  for  instant  mobilization.  ,.    .^   ,  ^    ^.      ,  .  . 

"The  permanent  fortiflcations  of  this  country  are  limited  to  the  defences  of 
the  St.  Gothard  and  St.  Maurice  in  the  Valois.  A  small  permanent  establish- 
ment ennaned  on  civilian  contracts,  which  may  be  terminated  at  short  notice, 
t«  maintained  to  keep  the  buildings,  guns,  dc,  in  good  order  and  up  to  date,  but 
otherwise  they  are  only  occupied,  in  fact,  on  mobilization.  With  all  these 
services  the  keynote  is  completeness  and  efficiency." 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  paper,  above  alluded  to,  this  skeleton 
peace  garrison,  keeps  the  forts  from  surprise  before  the  mobilization 
of  a  detailed  war  garrison  is  complete.  The  'peace  guards  of  the  two 
fortresses  number  about  100 ;  they  are  on  permanent  pay  and  are 
"mostly  artisans  and  workmen,  who  have  served  in  the  "Elite."  They 
have  charge  of  the  two  fortresses  in  peace  and  keep  them  in  repair. 

The  regional  guard  consists  of  all  men  of  the  surrounding 
country  durTng  their  period  of  service  in  the  "Elite"  and  "Landwehr." 
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This  );uard  takes  charge  of  the  fortresses  until  the  proper  war  garri- 
son assemblea 

The  War  Oarrisons  consist  of  sUfF,  infantry,  fortresp  and  position 
artillery,  sappers,  machine  gun  companies,  telegraph  and  ambulance 
companies.  The  annual  instruction  and  training  of  these  locally 
mobilized  War  Garrisons  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
defensive  positions  under  the  orders  of  the  commandants  of  the 
defences. 

This  common  sense  Swiss  procedure  is  in  marked  contrast  to  our 
expensive  "over-seas  purposes"  forces  at  Halifax  and  Eaquimalt, 
and  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  we  might  well  do  with  not  only 
great  benefit  to  the  tax-payer  but  with  a  view  of  giving  additional 
interest  and  experience  to  local  militia  forces. 
Inatruction — 

To  revert  to  the  important  matter  of  instruction  I  will  make 
some  extracts  from  "  Switzerland's  Citizen  Soldiery,"  as  it  touches 
the  principle  of  decentralization  : 

"  In  connection  with  the  matter  of  instruction  and  professional  mlli'-iry 
assistance  some  very  vital  considerations  arise  to  a  busy  nonprofessional  citizen 
soldiery.  The  principle  of  professional  instructors  being  attached  to  units  of 
citizen  soldiers  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Switzerland.  We  all  know  that  in 
such  organizations  in  the  mother  country  it  has  been  found  desirable,  (or  neces- 
sary, as  the  case  may  be,)  to  provide  each  corps  with  an  adjutant  and  a  regi- 
mental sergeant-major  paid  by  the  Government.  If  this  has  to  be  done  in  a 
rich  country  like  England,  where  there  are  so  many  men  of  leisure  with  ample 
means,  how  much  more  urgently  must  it  be  required  in  a  new  country  like 
Canada,  where  the  inordinate  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  that  officers  in  our 
Citizen  MiUtia  are  called  upon  to  make  is  wholly  unreasonable.  If  the  people 
at  large  understood  the  matter  there  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  general  feeling 
toward  making  it  lighter  for  the  tax-payer  by  a  corps  of  instructors  dissemin- 
ated through  an  army  of  citizen  soldiers,  (instead  of  our  present  expensive 
little  standing  army,)  and  using  a  proportion  of  these  instructors,  as  in  England, 
to  assist  the  hard-pressed  citizen  officer,  who  is  at  present  serving  his  country 
at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  unequalled,  in  all  probability,  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world." 

An  example  followed  where  a  single  instructor  at  three  places 
during  the  spring  months  qualified  (regimentally)  17  sergeants  and 
13  corporals.  Better  results  could  be  obtained  in  rural  corps  during 
the  winter,  when  men  can  easily  find  the  time  to  attend  classes  at 
convenient  local  centers. 

Winter  Training — 

Wiili  reference  to  the  time  for  the  obligatory  training,  in  the 
event  of  "Patriotic  Military  Service"  being  adopted  in  Canada,  I 
would  venture  to  call  attention  to  one  point.  We  recollect  how  King 
Winter  fought  for  his  own  in  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow.  With 
grim  winter  on  the  side  of  a  patriotic  people  defending  their  homes, 
coupled   with  suitable  equipment  for   the   climatic  conditions,  and  a 
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know  W«e  of  how  be.t.to  livo  "ov.  and  «=t  on  the  f^X^^ 
them,  te«  invaders  exist  that  would  "<>t >!  ?°f  ^,  °„y  Lt  only 
disadvantage.  Therefore  a"yco«^ot  Tw  nfertaiSng  .a  wel 
include  .ammermonthj^  '""wSr  S  should  mean  a  full  year  or 
S^riS;'.  matU^which  »ouW  be  well  worthy  of  the  moet  eenous 
consideration. 

the  national  physical  improvement  is  '°°J;'J,.X°,„  evident     An 
course,  and  nfstep.  are  t»k«n  'o  P^ve  Bometh^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

article  recently  "PF-'^f  ■»  *t  .f  "Srth   of  statistics,  managed 
re-rtUrt  gTtrg;^mit::;:itm  .  go^^  ina„y  different 

°°rrTir;<:i°f':J^'1^S°  -d-adequate.  IxxMly  e.erci.: 
obtafn^  b^thf^ung  me/ in  pnUStically  all  armies,  promote  their 
health  and  strength.  nrmips  is  noted  in  the  first 

few  ^UTo:f^';7=g  -  SE  if^  K 

increasing  one-eighth  in  size  or  raore-and  later  on  a  greai  y 
physical  improvement  in  like  time.  inoreases   the   strength, 

^      (3)    Th'at  military  'l-'ZiZA^oV^Y^^^-^^^^^^ 
efficiency  and  endurance  of  the  men  but  *'^^,  ^;^t^„i/cleanline88 
habits  and  mode  of  life  of  recruits     ^^^^^^^/^^'JiS^  It 

but  also  order,  tidiness,  sense  ot  duty  and  '""J^^^^^'^P^^^^  j^  a 

promotes  abstinence  from  excess  in  eating  and  clrinKing,  a 
guarantee  of  gcK)d  health  and  good  behaviour. 
Canadianizing  Emigrants—  Tro^nmtr  would  be 

elements  to  make  a  new  »-t,on»hty  in  Ca°^;., °'  f  c"n^»„,,     I 
::XZtZ  dteU'e'«  rrth  U  ,^  resets  as 
by  our  adoptirg  Patriotic  Military  Service. 
Popular  Indifference—  _ 

The  last  matter  which  I  shall  venture  to  touch  on,  in  connection 
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iportant  subject,  is,  to  my  mind  the  crux  of  the 
1  fhnf  i«  nnthinff  more  or  less  than  iwpiilar  tn- 


with  this  very  im 

whole  position,  and  v....v  ...  — ^     ---  j  - 

di/fereice  in  Canada.     Had  our  people  been  al.ve  t<'  t»'«;;»«  P?^ 
tion  in   which   we  are,  from  a  military   pomt  of  view-a  ventab  e 
fool's  paradise-they  would  long  ajjo   Imve   .hscarde.l    our  p-  sen 
military  system  in  favour  of  "  Patriotic  Military  Service.      When  1 
sav  the  people  of  Canada  I  mean  of  course  those  ot  our  ovvn  time. 
?o?our  fo^ref^hers  were  wiser  and  indeed  knew  better  what  h.hting 
for  their  country  meant,  aft   r  their  hard  lessons  m  1812-13  and   14. 
What  strikes  a/  average  Canadian  more  forcibly  than  almost  any- 
thine  else  in  the  old"'     Id,  is  the  real  earnest  serious  tone  that  is 
;«  umed  by  even  civili.us  when  it  comes  to  the  >«attero    national 
defence,  and  the  safe  guarding  of  flag  and  ^-""^•■y ,.,.^''^^;7 Xt 
civilians  alike  seem  "  keyed-up,"  un.ler  "«r'"'^l  r"*^'*^  r^' whSie  • 
would  be  a  "war  scare"  pitch  in  this  country.     No  inatter  Wethe 
we  like  to  allow  ourselves  to  think  it  or  not,  the  ord-nary  state  ol 
mind  towards  the  military  organization  of  our  P^^P^*;  ,\'y  ^"'^ces- 
is  that  it  is  purely  "fool  business,"  waste  of  time  and  wholly  unneces 
8ar        Forgettincr  the  lesson  of  a  hundre.l  years  ago  they  ask  Who  is 
go ?ng  to  atSck  Canada  ?     War  with  the  United  ftates  is  un^hink^ 
able  '     Japan  is  our  allv,  &c.     We  can  only  give  the  o  d  answer    n 
reply  :     I    we  do  not  need  an  armed  organization  capable  of  Put   "g 
UD  a  real  earnest,  strong  defence-a  united  peo,ile  striking  all  togethei 
fo^rtlWr  homes  and  country-then  we  had  better  not  spend  money 
uselessly,  and   we  should  do  away  with  all  military   expenditure 
above  al  we  should   not  waste  it  on  a  hopelessly  "^adec^uate  ai^ 
obselete  system.     The  great  lesson  for  our  countrymen   to  learn  is 
tha   becaL  we  have  aVeat  and  a  potentially  neh  -^h-itance  o  he 
countries  will   some  day,  if  not  now    wijOi  to  P°-^'««    \'/f^    S 
instead  of  sneering  at  Patr  otism  and  Soldiernig,  it  shoukl   t)e   neia 
and  tau°ht  that  the  highest  duty  and  aspiration  of  every  male  citizen 
fs  to  ht"  himself  to  defend  that  inheritance  with  his  ovyn  hands  and 
his  own  body  and  his  own  life.     This  is  but  a  feeble    indication  o 
what  the  ?atLrs  and  mothers  of  the  Japanese  ''-- J--  ^-^'S 
to  generation  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their  t^^'^'*^": J^"^^^  '  *2re 
of  which  amazed  the  world  in  the  late  war.     When  ^^'e^^^^/Vf^X^ 
unselfish,  when  the  individual  learns  that  on  him  rests  an  ."bhgat^^^^^^ 
to  fit   liimself  for  the  defence  of  his  home,  his  flag  and  his  countiy, 
tLn  a.     then  only  will  Canada  be  safe,  and  by  safe  guarding  Canada 
we  can  claim  to  have  made  secure  the  future  right  hand  of  a  greater 
Empire  than  has  been. 
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After  the  lecture  was  re.wl  by  Col.  Merritt  he  invited  a  discussion 

°°  \ot  W  Lash  Miller  said  that  there  are  three  reasons  generally 
criven  against  th.  adoption  of  universal  military  service  in  Canada^ 
^'  "  pfrst  and  the  real  reason.  I  think,  and  one  which  is  very  seldom 
„iven  .  that  we  have  not  been  used  to  it  and  did  not  want  it  I 
think  Col  Merritt  is  quite  right  in  holding  up  the  system  in  Switzer- 
kiS  as  a  model  one,  because  that  system  differs  least  irom  what  we 

""  Xte'"nV?eason  alleged  against  universal  service  is.  in  the  first 
olacethatTt  costs  too  much.  I  think  Col.  Merritt  has  shown  that 
fSs  is  musionary.  The  question  of  money  is  therefore  disproved, 
universal  service  as  in  Switzerland  being  much  cheaper. 

tC  third  reason  that  is  sometimes  raised  and  also  an  dlus.onary 
one  is  that  universal  military  service  interferes  with  business  and 
trade  and  taV  s  up  too  much  of  a  man's  time.  Now  I  can  remember 
when  Germany's  t?ade  did  not  amount  to  what  it  does  to-day;  no 
^ne  years  ago  would  have  thought  they  would  catch  up  to  Great 
BrttaCbut^they  have  caught  up.  We  are  told  that  fu-  a  man  to 
soend  two  years  of  his  life  in  the  army,  as  they  do  in  H  "any  or 
Fmnce>  a  sacrifice  and  loss  of  time,  but  I  think  when  mpares 

the  workmen  in  Germany  with  the  correspon.l.ng  dass  .ngland, 

therlTs  the  greatest  possible  contrast;  the  German  wovu  .en  are  a 
decent  lookiifg  people^ut  the  workmen  in  En.ojUnd  do  not  look 
nparlv  as  clean  or  as  smart.  .        ^  ,   »c      -.i..  i 

MaTor  G.  T.  Denison  said  taat  after  hearing  Col.  Merritt  s  exce  - 
lent  lecture  the  point  tb-xt  struck  him  was,  what  we  should  do  if 
attecked  to-day.  Of  course  we  should  send  out  the  troops  we  had, 
ITthen  there'^would  be  a  rush  of  men  untrained  and  without  organ^ 
ization  equipment,  guns,  etc.  These  men  would  probably  be  up 
against  trlin^ed  m^n  We  cannot  call  our  militia  trained  ;  they  get 
?fn  davs  a  year  of  the  same  old  thing;  first  day  goose  step,  second 
STvsauad  drill  and  so  r  We  ought  most  certainly  to  properly 
ta^in  our  men     In  the  1812  iSth  sides  were  aoout  the  same 

it  was  one  class  fighting  .ically  tho  s-  -■  class,  but  at  the  present 
tJe  the  army  of  the^Laued  States  is  well  trained,  while  ours  is 
p^ticaily  not^trained  at  all.  If  we  could  train  our  men  tor  two  or 
fh^e  months  in  the  first  year  and  then  ten  or  twelve  days  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  after  that,  we  should  learn  something,  and 
have  a  force  that  we  could  depend  on.         „    ^  „  .  ^l-. 

Mr  MacKenzie  Naughton  (of  Wycliffe  College,  who  won  the 
Toronto  UnTversity  gold  medal  for  debating.  1909.  his  subject  being 
Compulsory  Universal  Service,)  said  that  he  considered  it  a  great 
honour  to  be  present  that  evening  "What  Co  onel  Merr.tt  h^  sa^ 
has  as  it  were,  taken  the  wind  from  my  sails  entirely,  for  he  has. 
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mentioned  all  my  strong  points.  One  thing  eflpecially  has  struck 
me,  viz.,  that  one  or  two  months  in  a  year  are  not  sufficient  training 
for  Canada.  I  think  we  should  have  compulsory  military  service, 
and  men  should  undergo  twelve  months  of  real  strict  training  to 
enable  them  to  cope  with  our  climate.  In  Canada  we  get  the  two 
extremes,  the  summer  very  hot  and  winter  very  cold,  and  men  who 
had  been  trained  for  a  few  days  ia  summer  would  not  be  fit  to  cope 
with  the  conditions  in  case  of  an  invasion  during  the  winter  months. 
I  think  this  question  demands  serious  consideration,  because  Canada 
is  not  like  other  countries  in  the  matter  of  climate." 

Col.  Merritt  wished  to  remark  that  there  was  present  at  the 
meeting  that  evening  a  gentleman  to  whose  forefathers  we  owe  it  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  not  now  floating  over  us.  "I  refer  to  Mr. 
Joi.Dstone  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  who  has 
honoured  us  with  his  presence.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
struggle  our  forefathers  had  in  1812-14,  in  which  they  could  not  and 
would  not  have  succeeded  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
Six  Nations  Indians." 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  that  he  felt  proud  of  the  part  his  forefathers 
had  taken  in  the  war  of  1812  in  helping  to  keep  the  flag  flying.  As 
far  as  the  military  education  of  Canada  went,  he  always  thought 
n)ore  attention  might  be  paid  to  it.  Of  course  there  is  only  one 
place  from  whence  invasion  might  come,  possibly  two,  viz.,  from  the 
South  and  from  Asia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  be  spared  either  of 
these  catastrophies.  "  At  the  same  time  I  look  upon  Canada  as  part 
of  the  Empire  and  wherever  the  Empire  is  touched  we  in  Canada  are 
touched  too."     (Applause.) 

Major  Walter  J.  Brown  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  we  are  prone 
to  forget  that  the  real  growth  and  territorial  expansion  of  the  British 
Empire  was  the  work  of  conscript  soldiers,  the  result  of  the  work  of 
men  who  were  compelled  to  go  out  and  fight.  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar 
were  both  won  by  men  who  were  not  volunteers.  In  Canada  we 
have  had  a  Volunteer  System  for  about  42  years.  The  results  of 
this  system  in  the  numbers  of  men  annually  trained  have  not  been 
all  that  we  could  wish.  Before  confederation  Nova  Scotia  alone  had 
a  force  equal  to  almost  our  whole  force  at  the  present  time. 

He  said  he  was  impressed  with  the  opening  sentences  of  Col. 
Merritt's  speech,  where  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  someone  had  said 
that  "in  ten  years  Canada  would  be  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  this  statement  will  not  prove  to  be  true.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  in  this  country  who  still  regard  the  United  States 
as  a  sister  nation.  There  «re  many  people  in  the  Motherland  who 
regard  the  United  States  as  a  daughter  natici..  After  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  population  of  the  Unitei'  ."titates  he  found  the 
facts  are  not  a.^  generally  believed.     The  United  States  is  not  British, 
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either  in  sympathy  or  in  population.  The  population  of  the  United 
States,  baaed  on  the  census  of  1900»  shows  50  per  cent,  colored  or 
foreign,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  white  population  of  the 
United  States  is  at  the  present  time  of  German  descent.  This  is  a 
significant  fact,  and  in  case  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many we  should  have  to  consider  very  carefully  what  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  surprise  to  hiiu  to  find  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  froni  Great 
Britain  or  of  British  descent.  He  wsis  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  President  Cleveland's  famous  Venezuela  message.  The  spirit 
of  antagonism  contained  in  that  message  had  the  support  of  appar- 
•^ntly  the  whole  people.  The  impression  given  him  at  the  time  w  .s 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  very  anxious  to  have  a 
war  with  Great  Britain.  This  he  very  much  regretted ;  but  the  same 
spirit  was  again  manifested  during  the  South  African  war. 

He  did  not  think  that  Canadians  were  well  advised  to  rely  too 
much  on  the  good  will  and  friendship)  of  any  country  outside  he 
British  Empire.  He  believed  in  Patriotic  Military  Service,  whicli  he 
interpreted  to  mean  : — Compulsory  military  training  for  the  whole  of 
our  male  population,  as  follows  : 

(1)  Physical  training  and  military  drill,  with  rifle  instruction  for 
older  boys,  in  public  and  high  schools  ;  after  school  the  continuation 
of  this  training  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  in  cadet  corps,  boys'  brig- 
ades and  similar  institutions  under  State  supervision. 

(2)  The  following  training  for  all  youths  physically  fit,  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  eighteen  :  (a)  In  the  first  year  three  or  four 
months'  continuous  recruit  training;  (h)  during  the  next  three  years 
an  annual  camp  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  days. 

(3)  The  foregoing  provisions  define  the  limit  of  the  compulsory 
training  proposed,  except  in  a  grave  national  emergency,  when  every 
man  would  bo  called  upon  to  defend  his  home. 

Col.  Fotheringham  said  he  had  spent  some  time  in  the  States, 
and  the  opinion  he  formed  was  that  the  people  there  are  not  friendly 
to  Great  Britain.  The  feeling  that  prevailed  there  at  the  time  of  the 
Boer  war  was  no  surprise  to  him.  Canada  cannot  consider  the  United 
States  as  a  friendly  nation.  "  Canada's  desire  at  the  present  time  is 
to  be  l«ft  alone,  but  I  know  that  is  not  the  desire  of  a  great  many 
people  across  the  line." 

Continuing,  Col.  Fotheringham  went  on  to  say  that  the  reason 
why  patriotic  military  service  is  advocated  is  because  we  want  a 
vigorous,  resourceful  and  intelligent  people.  The  contrast  of  Canada 
with  Switzerland  is  humiliating.  Now  what  we  advocate  in  this 
patriotic  universal  military  service  is  this :  Physical  training  and 
military  training,  with  instruction  in  the  use  of  rifle  for  boys  in  the 
public  and  high  schools.     After  schooling  a  continuation  of  training 
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up  to  18  years  o«  age,  under  state  supervision,  and  following  that 
compulsory  military  training  lor  all  youth  physically  ht 

Col.  Gravely  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Col  Merntt  for  his 
very  a.nple  and  exhaustive  paper,  which  was  seconded  by  Capi.  h..  K. 

Richardson  and  carried.  .i    •    i  •  j    ^^^„„ 

Col.  Merritt  said  lie  was  extremely  obliged  for  their  kind  expres- 
Bion.     In  Australia  they  had  a  publication   by  the  name  of     fhe 
Call  "  which  was  doing  good  work  for  compulsory  military  training. 
Sey  ought  t^  have  a  paper  like  that  in  Canada      Lord  Strathcona's 
recent  offer  may  well  prove  the  starting  point  for  serious  considera- 
Sn  of  a  wider  form  of  Citizen  Soldiery,  leading  to  a  real  "National 
Militia"  as  it  exists  in  Argentina.  Norway.  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
He  wished  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  one  paragraph  in    x)rd 
Strathcona's  letter,  which  he  thought  shows  clearly  that  in  his  gift 
to  education  his  lordship  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  what  we  may 
look  for  from  merely  giving  school  children  and  young  men  drill  and 
military  training  during  school  or  college  days,  because  he  would  seem 
to  exhibit  an  adherence  to  some  form  of  "  Patriotic  Military  Service 
when  he  says  "  that  the  Hrst  duty  of  a  free  citizen  is  to  be  prepared 
to  defend  his  country."     If  that  is  the  motive  of  Lord  Strathconas 
snlendid  gift  to  the  country,  and  if  it  is  intended  as  a  factor  to  induce 
the  people  and  the  Government  to  take  a  proper  interest  in  the 
defence  of  the  country  through  the  introduction  of  compulsory  mili- 
tarv  training,  then  we  may  indeed  look  upon  the  letter  which  he 
recently  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Militia  as  a  historic  document. 

The  defence  of  Canada  might  be  discriminated  from  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  at  large.  The  defence  of  the  Empire  we  will  freely 
erant  must  be  the  work  of  the  navy.  Now  whether  that  be  a  co- 
operation of  local  navies,  which  must  come  together  for  a  common 
obiect.  or  whether  it  should  start  as  an  imperial  work,  each  part  of 
the  Empire— Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  British  Isles  them- 
selves—all  giving  a  quota  and  having  representative  on  a  common 
board,  is  perhaps  a  sec-naary  consideration ;  but  for  effective  work 
there  must  be  a  common  control  of  some  kind,  a  common  model 
and  a  common  fleet  for  the  Empire.  From  an  imperia  point  of  view 
the  navy  is  the  first  line  of  defence,  but  Cana-I  s  first  line  of  defence 
for  Canada  must  be  the  trained  men  of  Canada  on  land.  .^J  he  subject 
I  ventured  to  bring  to  your  notice  to-night  has  to  do  with  this  land 
defence,  and  whether  i.  includes  sea-shore  defence  or  not  is  another 
matter  and  is  of  lease-  importance.  „ 

I  would  like  here  to  mention  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
L  S  Amerv  the  editor  of  the  Times  history  of  the  South  African 
War  in  a  splendid  article  in  the  "  National  Review  '  last  May,  brings 
his  very  able  considerations  of  "military  geography'  down  to  a  focus 
in  maintaining  that  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  depends  upon 
the  adoption  throughout  of  some  form  of  Patriotic  Military  Service. 


